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Loading sugar cane in Jamaica, where white oxen of the Mysore breed are still widely used. Canadian 
imports of raw sugar in 1952 were valued at $59 million, of which the principal sources of supply were 
British Guiana, Cuba, Jamaica, Barbados, Fiji, the Dominican Republic and Trinidad. 


Jamaica Tourist Board. 


Sacks of coffee being loaded at Barranquilla, Colombia, for shipment to Montreal. Canada purchased $51 
million worth of coffee in 1952 from twenty-four countries, mainly Brazil and Colombia. 
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Lumber ranks high in importance among Canadian exports. A large consignment, including a deck load, 


awaits shipment from New Westminster, B.C. 


Stride Studios 


Trade and Geography 


by OLIVER MASTER 


Why Canada is a Trading Nation 


en are so used to being told 
that Canada is one of the world’s three or four 
greatest trading countries that we may have 
reached the stage where such statements have 
become stale and overdone. 

Granted that Canada is a great trading 
country, what of it ? Surely our particular rank 
or position in the line is not of any major im- 
portance in itself. What are the factors that 
account for it ? What does it signify ? 

Why are Canadians, as a people, such large 
international traders ? Have we some special 
gift for commerce ? Have we a stronger bent 
toward trade than most other peoples have ? 
How does it come that we carry on a greater 
volume and value of foreign commerce than 
countries with two or three times our popula- 
tion, such as France and Brazil, or such 
countries as India and China and Russia with 
many times our numbers ? And why, on a per 


‘apita basis, do we transact far more trade 
with other nations than the Americans or the 
British, or the Dutch, or the Germans ? How 
is it that in the whole world there are hardly 
half a dozen countries that do as much inter- 
national trade, either per person or in the 
aggregate, as we do? 

One series of questions leads to another. If 
we do so much trade with other peoples, is 
that a good position to be in, or is it not too 
good ? Is it something that is growing on us, 
or does it tend to become less pronounced ? 
Should we encourage it still further, or try to 
lessen it? Is it a condition that we could 
change materially if we wished, or something 
that we have to live with? Some of these 
questions can be answered readily and simply, 
others neither so readily nor very simply. 

As a people Canadians can claim no unique 
bent towards commerce. We are no more 
talented, certainly no more experienced, than 
the British or the Dutch, the Swedes, the Swiss, 
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the Belgians, or many others. We have neither 
more nor less affinity for international com- 
merce than the peoples of many other lands. 
Nor do we purposely go in for foreign trade on 
such a heavy scale because the wealth or the 
welfare of nations is always to be measured by 
the amount of international commerce they 
carry on. That assumption is not a valid or 
reliable one. 
The Basic Answer 

The broad fact that answers most of our 
questions is this: that it is the geography of 
Canada that accounts chiefly for our position 
as a trading country. When we stop to study 
our trade figures, we are looking into a mirror 
that reflects the kind of land we live in. Our 
trade and our trade records are produced not 
only by our people but by our soil, our forest 
cover, our below-the-surface resources, our 
inland and coastal waters, by our rainfall, 
hours of sunshine, frost-free seasons, and other 
climatic features. All these are parts of our 
geography. Another and very important 
part of it is Canada’s situation on the globe 
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in relation to other countries. These are the 
factors that basically determine the nature of 
our trade, its size, and its main directions. 
Our commerce is cast in-the mould of our 
national geography. 

Having said that, one must hasten to add 
that countless factors, other than geography, 
together play a vital and manifold role in 
shaping the commercial pattern of any country. 
The character of its people conditions every- 
thing—not simply their general level of phys- 
ical and mental vigour but especially their 
technical ability. To achieve commercial em- 
inence they must be capable of developing the 
diverse types of industry that enable them to 
make good use of all the resources they have at 
hand. They must be capable also of competing 
with the most progressive peoples in other 
lands both as primary producers and as manu- 
facturers, merchants and bankers. Commercial 
policies, too, are immensely important. The 
trade of any nation may be fostered or frus- 
trated by its own commercial policies, as well 
as by those of other countries. 





A) 








In Canada, as in other countries, these and 
many other influences may not be overlooked 
or discounted. But when all is said and done, 
the fact remains that Canadian commerce is 
basically the product of the physical setting in 
which the Canadian people live and work. 
Whether we look at the size and nature of 
our exports, or at the composition of our im- 
ports, or at the main directions of our trade 
with other countries—wherever we look the 
effects of geography stare us in the face. 


Canada as an Exporter 


Consider, first, the export side of Canada’s 
trade. In 1952 Canada stood third among all 
countries in total value of exports; only the 
United States and the United Kingdom stood 
higher. In value of exports per capita, Can- 
ada stood second and was exceeded only by 
New Zealand. While the geographic factor may 
seem at first sight to have no bearing on these 
facts, the strength of its influence becomes ap- 
parent as soon as one starts to examine why 
our exports are so high. Little more than a 
glance at the character of our export trade is 
needed to show how obviously the whole pic- 
ture is coloured by the hand of geography. 

Indeed, the list of Canada’s twenty principal 
exports in 1952 could be made the theme of an 
extremely interesting series of lessons in com- 
mercial geography. These twenty commodities 
accounted for about 70 per cent of our total 
exports and they are very largely the products 
of basic resources of three or four different 
forms—arable and pasture lands, softwood 
forests, coastal and inland fisheries, and mineral 
deposits of many kinds, especially base metals. 
The foundations of our export trade rest in 
great degree upon these resources. The trade 
owes its size as well as its other features, first, 
to the fact that our national geography includes 
such natural assets on such a generous scale 
and, secondly, to the fact that the demands 
from other countries enable us to push our pro- 
duction of food, mineral and forest products 
far beyond the rising but still modest needs of 
our domestic market. 

There are few countries where, to such a 
degree as in Canada, external markets have 
been the mainspring of internal development. 
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By the same token there are few countries 
where new internal development has produced 
such immediate and large results in the form 
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Canadian newsprint for Mexican papers being unloaded at Vera Cruz. Juan Guzman, Mexico 


of expansion of exports. In Canada these two 
elements or phases of national growth have 
gone hand-in-hand. Here again the reasons are 
to be found mainly in the geographic back- 
ground. 

Whenever we look at a table or a chart of 
Canada’s major exports, we should see much 
more than a neat diagram or an interesting set 
of figures. We should see something of the real 
substance of Canada. We should catch a breath 
of fresh air from the diverse and far-reaching 
regions where the farmers, fishermen, lumber- 


Left, top:—“‘Mild cure” of salmon, Fishermen’s 
Co-operative Association Packing Plant, Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Choice cuts of spring salmon are 
dipped in brine, rolled in salt and packed in bar- 
rels for shipment to New York where they are 
mildly smoked. NFB 


Left, bottom:—White-hot molten metal pours from 
@ giant converter in a western Quebec smelter, 
where much of Canada’s copper is produced. This 
metal, which ranks ninth among Canada’s exports, 
is shipped abroad in many forms, such as ingots, 
bars and billets, rods, strips and sheets, tubing, 
insulated and bare wire and as wire screen. NFB 


jacks, miners, and millmen are at work—from 
the black soil expanse of the prairies, from the 
blue waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
from the green bush and the grey rock coun- 
try. These are the sources that give Canada its 
towering rank in international trade, whether 
expressed in dollars, or in volume terms for 
such exports as wheat, lumber, paper, or nickel, 
cattle, fish or furs—not to mention scores of 


others. 
II 


Well-balanced Trade 


Canada’s prominence in international com- 
merce is not due solely to high rank as an 
exporter. Our standing as an importer is almost 
as high. In 1952, besides ranking third in 
exports, we stood third also in total imports, 
and fourth, in per capita imports. Only the 
United States and the United Kingdom ex- 
ceeded Canada in total imports, although 
France crowded us rather closely for third 
place. Iceland, New Zealand and Hong Kong 
were the three countries whose imports, on the 
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per capita basis, were greater than those of 
Canada. 

The reasons why Canada holds such an 
advanced position in sales of goods to other 
countries are probably better known than the 
reasons why we buy so much from other lands. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the fact that 
we have to find markets abroad for our huge 
surpluses of grain and grain products, lumber, 
pulp and paper, cattle and fish and furs, and 
mineral products of many kinds. It is not so 
generally known that we usually import nearly 
as much as we sell to other countries, and fre- 
quently more. 

Indeed, over the past few years the margin 
between the total value of our exports and that 
of our imports has been very slim. For the 
period 1948 to 1952, as a whole, the excess of 
exports over imports was less than 6 per cent. 
On a total volume of business approaching 
35 billion dollars, the trade could hardly have 
been more closely balanced. If two or three of 
the other leading commercial countries in the 
world could reach a similar position, the entire 
structure of international trade would gain 
immeasurably in strength and stability. 
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Broadly speaking, foreign trade is the means 
by which the peoples of different countries are 
enabled to exchange the surplus goods which 
they produce. The commerce between nations 
follows literally thousands of well-travelled 
trade routes on land and sea and in the air. 
Beneath the whole flow-sheet of world trade 
lies the panorama of global geography. And it 
is this underlying geographic pattern which to a 
very great extent governs the cargo movements 
from one country or continent to another 
wheat from Canada to Britain, coal from 
Britain to Argentina, hides from Argentina to 
the United States, cotton from the United 
States to Canada. International trade matches 
the surpluses and the needs or deficits of scores 
of countries. 

A major part of this trade, it is true, arises 
less from the geographic differences between 
one country and another than from disparities 
in the industrial experience and skill of their 
peoples. Nevertheless, world commerce owes 
its basic shape and features to the movement of 
staples such as wool, wheat, iron and steel, 
cotton, coffee, copper, coal, sugar, meat, fish, 
oil, lumber and paper. These are commodities 
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TRADE AND GEOGRAPHY 


that move in immense volume from the more to 
the less favourable areas of production. Trade 
in food products and raw materials is the trade 
that must go on in good times and bad. It 
may run into periods of slow and _ sluggish 
movement but it is far less subject to sudden 
and almost complete stoppages than the trade 
in many classes of highly manufactured goods 
that are so often caught in the meshes of 
customs restrictions devised to permit the entry 
of “essentials” and to shut out the “non- 
essentials”. 
The Variety of our Imports 

The reasons why Canada stands so high as an 
importing country—both in total imports and 
in imports per capita—become obvious as soon 
as one examines the list of principal commod- 
ities we buy from other countries. Such a list 
reveals very clearly most of the more glaring 
gaps in the physical and economic geography of 
Canada which compel us to look elsewhere for 
many products that are vital to the economy 
of a nation which has reached both a high 
standard of living and an advanced stage of 
industrial development. Some of the products 
which we find necessary to purchase abroad can- 
not be grown at all, or not to any great extent, 
in the Canadian climate, e.g., cotton, jute, 
cocoa, tea and coffee, citrus fruits. Sugar and 
early season vegetables exemplify the problem 
of comparative costs. Other major imports— 
notably petroleum and coal—reflect our geo- 
graphical deficiencies of another type. We have 
immense domestic coal deposits but their wider 
use involves the difficulties of competition with 
the nearby sources of United States coal. Again, 
while oil developments in Canada have been 
making rapid headway, imports of petroleum 
and petroleum products still account for several 
of the very large items among our purchases 
south of the border. 

To any one examining the list of principal 
Canadian imports it may seem at first sight 
that the geographic factor has little or no 
bearing upon certain items for which we have 
to meet some of our most expensive bills 
abroad. Our whole foreign shopping list is 
weighted very heavily in favour of products 
that represent foreign manufacturing skill as 
distinct from those that reflect weaknesses in 
Canada’s basic resources. Machinery of many 
kinds, electrical apparatus, rolling mill prod- 
ucts, automobiles, tractors, engines, refriger- 
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ators, etc.—these, in the aggregate, account in 
great measure for the size of our annual import 
bill. Even in the case of such purchases as these, 
however, the geographic influence is far from 
negligible. Actually it is the key to the whole 
picture. 

Much the greater part of Canada’s imports of 
manufactured and semi-manufactured goods 
comes from the United States. There is no more 
potent influence affecting both the size and the 
nature of our import trade than the geographic 
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fact that our country lies immediately next 
door to the nation which possesses both a larger 
and a more diversified industrial structure than 
any other country in the world. In the final 
analysis it might well be found to be true that 
both the make-up and the extent of our im- 
ports are influenced even more by our geo- 
graphic location vis-a-vis the United States 
than by the obvious shortcomings of our 
climatic or other geographic features which 
compel us to depend on other lands for supplies 
of tin, cotton, coffee, tropical fruits, and a long 
list of other requirements. 


Exports beget Imports 


It is plainly evident how and why geography 
so largely determines the nature of our imports, 
and where we get them. But it is by no means 
so readily apparent that geography has very 
much bearing upon the actual amount of our 
purchases from other countries. Nevertheless, 
it is not an overstatement to say that geographic 
factors exert almost as great an influence upon 
the volume and value of our imports as upon 
their character and their origin. Here we come 
back to the basic fact that the economy of 
Canada is so distinctly that of an exporting 
country. 

Our national growth has been traditionally 
tied into our success in finding external markets 
for the products of the new resources we have 
been able to open up during a long series of 
consecutive periods. From these new develop- 
ments, over many years, we have had vast 
cumulative increases in the volume and in the 
value of our total exports. Closely coupled with 
these export increases have come corresponding 
increases or changes in countless other aspects 
of the Canadian economy—in its size and 
diversity, population, purchasing power, and 
in its consumption of foreign as well as domestic 
products. Our import trade—which services 
this whole economy—has had a long record of 
expansion which not only reflects but also 
anticipates the scale of export growth. Thus 
the geographic factors which furnish the basis 
for our high standing as an exporting country 
have had a dual effect in making Canada 
equally prominent among importing countries. 
The two positions go hand-in-hand, although 
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the influence of the geographical factor is more 
direct and more obvious in the one case than 


in the other. 
III 


Distribution of Trade 

Strongly marked as the imprint of geography 
is, on both the selling and the buying side of 
our foreign commerce, the full force of its 
influence is seen still more clearly when we 
look at the distribution of our trade among the 
many different countries with which we do 
business. While there are scores of countries 
with which we carry on a more or less regular 
trade, about 90 per cent of our total foreign 
commerce in 1952 was transacted with fifteen 
countries. But, most significant of all, 63 per 
cent of the total (in value) was accounted for 
by the immense volume of business passing 
across the border between Canada and the 
United States. By all odds the most important 
factor affecting the direction of our foreign 
trade, both buying and selling, is our proximity 
to the United States. That country alone, in 
1952, bought more than half of our exports, and 
supplied nearly three-quarters of our imports. 

Two distinct factors contribute in a special 
way to the force of the commercial influence 
which this proximity exerts. 

First, the United States embraces within its 
own borders a unique combination of basic 
resources and of developed industries. With the 
possible exception of Russia, no other country 
is so well equipped in respect to the variety of 
natural products it can produce on a huge scale. 
And no other nation whatever possesses an 
industrial structure which, in either size or 
diversity, even approaches that of the United 
States. In these circumstances, it is small 
wonder that 70 per cent or more of our imports 
come from our nearest neighbour. 

Whether we require food products or raw 
materials, or whether we require goods that are 
mainly the product of highly specialized in- 
dustrial skill, the United States holds a match- 
less array of competitive advantages in the 
Canadian market. Not all of them are due to 
the proximity of the two countries—but many 
of them are. A common language, similar habits 
and standards of living, ease of travel across the 
border, transport systems that link up with each 
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other, the various media that carry the full 
effect of American advertising into Canadian 
homes and offices—these are among the factors 
that explain why the trend toward greater 
domination of our import market by the 
United States has been perhaps the most per- 
sistent of all the long-term trends associated 
with the growth of Canada’s foreign commerce. 

Secondly, these effects of proximity—of 
geography—operate also in the reverse direc- 
tion. The selling pressure which the United 
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States exerts in our market has so far been 
and certainly much more in evidence 
clear across the board—than the tendency for 
American business to look to Canada as a source 
of supply. Nevertheless, in more recent years 
the United States has become incomparably 


stronger 


the greatest buyer of Canadian exports. 
Despite the natural wealth which the United 
States itself embraces, there are certain fields in 
which the rapid rise of consumption has 
already outrun that country’s capacity to meet 
its own needs. The vast volume of Canadian 
exports of paper and other forest products 
furnishes the star illustration of a gigantic 
American demand being turned in Canada’s 
direction. In other fields many similar trends 
on a smaller scale seem to be well under way. 
All told, a very wide range of other Canadian 
farm and fisheries products, metallic 
are mainly under- 


exports 
and non-metallic minerals 
written by the needs of the American market. 
Relatively speaking, Canada is less of an 
overseas trader and more of a North American 
trader than was the case as recently as, say, 
fifteen years ago. The extent of the change in 
that respect may not be very widely realized. 
It is traceable partly but not solely to changes 
in world conditions. In no small measure it is 
also the result of the more forceful assertion 
of geographical influences. 


Our Overseas Commerce 


With 63 per cent of our total foreign trade in 
1952 being done with the United States, the 
remaining 37 per cent comprises our com- 
merce with overseas countries in every part of 
the globe. However, it is perhaps a little con- 
fusing to speak in terms of ‘total foreign trade.’ 
We get a more accurate picture by saying that 
nearly half of our exports went to overseas 
countries, and that those countries, in turn, 
supplied slightly more than one-quarter of our 
imports. 

The United Kingdom is the great sheet- 
anchor of our overseas business. Britain has 
lost some of her early pre-eminence as a market 
for Canadian exports and as a source of our 
imports, but on both counts she is still far in 
front of any other overseas country. In 1952 our 
ten other main overseas markets together pur- 
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chased less from Canada than the United 


Kingdom alone. Again, as a supplier of our own 
needs, Britain’s supremacy among the overseas 
countries is still unchallenged, although it is 
rather less marked than her margin of leader- 
ship as a customer for our products. While 
British-Canadian trade rests on firm geo- 
graphical footings, the influence of geography 
is in this instance interwoven to a unique degree 
with that of many other factors, such as the 
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Above:—British automobiles being un- 
loaded in Vancouver. Passenger cars 
ranked third in importance among 
Canadian purchases from Great Britain 
in 1952, after non-farm machinery and 
wool fabrics. Artray 


Right:—A Costa Rican notches a bana- 
na plant with his long knife, or puya, 
which enables him to cut down the stem 
of bananas with his shorter machete as 
it bends to the ground. United Fruit Co. 


Above, right:—Transformer, manufac- 
tured in Great Britain and weighing 77 
tons, being unloaded in Montreal. This 
is one of many engineering products 
purchased by Canada from the United 
Kingdom. CPR 
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close political link and the strong racial ties 
between the two nations, and the countless 
ways in which the drive-belt of Britain’s 
mature metropolitan economy has, over a long 
series of years, helped to turn the wheels of 
growth in the younger Canadian economy. 

The distribution of our overseas trade 
exhibits another rather notable feature. Both 
our export and our import commerce are 
widely diffused but, with the sole exception of 
Great Britain, each of the overseas countries 
with which we do business accounts for only a 
very small percentage of our total trade. It is 
perhaps rather surprising to find that in 1952 
Venezuela figured so prominently—chiefly 
because of our heavy purchases of petroleum 
from that country. It is interesting to observe, 
too, that very few overseas markets take as 
much as 2 per cent of our total exports, and 
that still fewer countries supply as much as 1 
per cent of our imports. Our “world” com- 
merce is subdivided among dozens of countries, 
and even such populous nations as France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Japan, India and 
Brazil do not loom up comparatively in a very 
large way. Although the trade with single 
countries is in every instance of high im- 
portance to us, it accounts for a sizeable por- 
tion of our entire commerce only in the case of, 
first, the United States, and, secondly, the 
United Kingdom. 


Geography and Trade Balanced 


Nothing illustrates better than the criss- 
cross currents of our commerce with more than 
a hundred overseas countries that “many a 
mickle makes a muckle.”’ Limited as our trade is 
in many directions, virtually every country in 
the world produces something that we want 
and needs something that we can provide. Very 
seldom does it happen that our exchange of 
goods with any one country can be closely 
balanced in money value. Most countries need 
from us either much more or much less than we 
need from them. The economic geography of 
the world is largely responsible for that fact. 
Closely balanced bilateral trade is neither a 
normal nor a natural feature of the world in 
which we live. Resources of climate and of 
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terrain would require to be distributed over the 
various parts of the globe in a much more 
uniform way before given pairs of countries 
could trade with each other on a basis that 
would make it possible for them to keep the 
values of their respective purchases and sales 
in near balance. For nearly every country, 
including Canada, it is both natural and neces- 
sary to carry on trade that results in a marked 
excess of purchases with many countries and in 
a substantial excess of sales with many others. 
Bilateral trade could be more neatly managed 
and balanced, and the basic necessity for mul- 
tilateral trade might largely disappear, only if 
our commercial and political world were com- 
pressed within a few huge national units, each 
possessing such a large share of the world’s 
surface that it would contain all or most of the 
essentials of self-sufficiency. And in that event 
the elimination of smaller nations would mean 
the elimination, as well, of most of our present 
international trade. 

Under conditions as they are, we have several 
scores of nations living and seeking higher 
standards of living in a world with a more or 
less rigid pattern of economic geography. For 
each of them, but much more so for some than 
for others, international commerce provides the 
pathway to their objective. Nature has willed 
it that Canada belongs to the “much more so” 
group. We must seek far and near for the mar- 
kets and the products that are essential to our 
national growth and strength and well-being. 

Conceivably the economic progress of Can- 
ada may in future be less closely linked with the 
expansion of foreign trade than it has been 
during the past half-century or more. A new 
national “growth-pattern™ may bring a dimin- 
ishing degree of dependence upon either 
exports or imports. Whether that be so or not, 
the influence of geography upon Canadian 
trade will remain as one of the major forces 
affecting its volume as well as its principal 
directions. Moreover, it is difficult to see how, 
in our geographic circumstances, the destiny 
of the Canadian people within any measureable 
period can be other than that of one of the 
world’s most prominent and most versatile 


trading nations. 











The expedition on the march to the foothills of the Himalayas. 


Filming the Everest 


Expedition 


from an interview with TOM STOBART 


I. WAS IN THE month of March, last 
year, that Colonel (Sir John) Hunt sailed from 
England with the members of his Mount 
Everest expedition that was to make yet 
another attempt on the hitherto unconquered 
isolation of the world’s highest mountain, 
29,002 feet. If the ten previous expeditions 
made over the past thirty years failed to attain 
their final objective, they nonetheless accumu- 
lated that wealth of technical knowledge and 
experience, sometimes at the cost of human 
life, upon which the success of the present 
expedition was based. 

Each member of a team which accomplishes 


some great task, views the achievement along 
his own line of work, be it commissariat, 
equipment, or as in the present case, photog- 
raphy. Each worker is indispensable and has 
his own enthralling tale to tell. Mr. Stobart, 
photographer to the Mount Everest expedition, 
is one of the very few men available whose 
training and experience both in mountaineering 
and photography was adequate to the tremen- 
dous task in hand. He shared all the severities 
of the practice climbs and he faced the constant 
dangers incumbent on seeking good locations 
from which to film his fellow climbers. 

The final assault had previously been made 


Photographs by courtesy of the Himalayan Committee of the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine Club. 
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from the north face, but this time the easier 
slopes of the south face, reached from Nepal, 
were scaled. The oxygen apparatus to be 
carried by the climbers had recently been much 
improved and these two circumstances, com- 
bined with a spell of good weather (from the 
Himalayan point of view) paved the way for 
the magnificent achievement of 29th May 1953, 
when two men, personifying West and East, 
stood alone together on a height where never 
man had stood before. While honouring Hillary 
and Tensing for their supreme effort and 
endurance, crowned with such worthy success, 
we should also remember that two other 
members of the expedition, Evans and Bourdil- 
lon had made a most brilliant reconnaissance 
attempt only two days before; and also that it 
is due to the courage and expert daring of 
Stobart that we are able to enjoy full visual 
knowledge of these tremendous events through 
the medium of film and photograph. 


* * * 


This is Tom Stobart’s story: 

The first thing I myself filmed of the expe- 
dition was the meeting of the members of the 
expedition with Tensing and all the Sherpas, 





in the British Embassy Gardens at Khatmandu, 
the capital of Nepal. From Khatmandu we 
began a seventeen-day march to the Tyang- 
boche monastery and on the first day I was 
brought up against the main snag of the filming 
of this expedition; I found that by the time I 
had put the camera up and taken a shot and 
then packed it up again, everybody had gone 
and I spent the rest of the day trying to catch 
them up! 

The march was through the most beautiful 
country. It was sprmg and the huge rhodo- 
dendrons were out. They were perhaps thirty 
or forty feet high, blazing with colour. There 
were also magnolias, like great white stars 
against the wonderful background of enormous 
peaks, with Everest in the distance. 

The end of our trek was the Monastery of 
Tyangboche and this, I suppose, is one of the 
most wonderfully situated buildings in the 
whole of the world. All round it were the most 
amazing peaks, again with Everest dominating 
the background. In the foreground were prayer 
flags fluttering on long poles; the monastery 
was beautifully decorated in red, blue and gold, 
and the Lamas wore cloaks of red and yellow. 

The acclimatization took about twenty days, 


Sherpas carrying 
the equipment 
across one of the 
many log bridges 
that spanthe 
river-strewn gor- 
ges of the lower 
Himalayas. 









A general view of the base camp, in state of organization. This camp is at 17,500 feet above sea level, 
still 12,000 feet below the peak. 


Breakfast at the 
base camp. Noyce 
(eating), Wylie, 
and the Sherpa 
Anulu. 
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Climbing a fixed ladder up forty feet of sheer ice 
cliff just below Camp 3, at 20,200 feet. 





and during that time I filmed the daily activi- 
ties—sometimes very spectacular things like 
crossing suspension bridges high over rivers. 
I had a certain amount of trouble with the 
language, but I learnt very carefully, how to 
say “Don’t look at the camera”—and found 
that the local people took this quite literally 
and turned their backs on it! 

On the whole the Nepalese are very willing 
people and very easy to photograph. Tensing 
himself has the most wonderful presence and 
his famous smile was always there when I 
wanted it. 

After the acclimatization work, during which 
I found the altitude trying, I began filming the 
actual reconnaissance. On reaching 18,000 to 
20,000 feet, the amount of work I could do in a 
day fell off very rapidly, and I could only take 
about the equivalent of one minute of the 
final film, as it will be seen on the screen. This 
was due to the lack of oxygen and energy 
expended in climbing. 

Another difficulty was that the cold affected 
the camera, making it run slowly at times, and 
at other times it made the film inside so brittle 
that it broke easily. In an attempt to overcome 
this I tried taking my camera to bed with me 
at night to keep it warm, but this was much 
too uncomfortable and I had to give it up. 

When I was working on the icefall I was 
rather unpopular, as it was very dangerous 
with enormous pinnacles of ice threatening to 
fall down all the time, and, therefore, the less 
time spent on it the better. I found that al- 
though other members were trying to help all 
the time, they were chivying me while I was 
trying to film the icefall itself. And I could see 
the reason for it! 

On reaching camp 3, at the top of the icefall, 
there was a violent snow-storm blowing and I 
managed to film in that. Films taken only in 
fine weather give quite a wrong impression of 
conditions on the mountain. In this film we 
have some really good bad weather sequences. 

The advance base, the main centre of the 
expedition was an amazing place—a terrific 
white wilderness and when I took off my 
goggles I was temporarily blinded by the 
dazzling glare. This does not help a photo- 
grapher who likes to see what he is taking! 
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Tensing standing on a 
rocky ridge at 20,000 
feet during the three- 
week training period 
undergone by the team 
to acclimatize them- 
selves. The peak in the 
background is Ama 
Dablam, 23,000 feet. 


Porters carrying loads 
to the base camp estab- 
lished at the head of the 
Khumbu glacier move 
up the trough between 
large ice pinnacles. In 
the distance can be 
seen the forbidding 
north peak of Everest. 
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Bourdillon and a Sherpa on a climb during the second acclimatization period. 
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Edmund Hillary, 
the bee-keeping 
New Zealander, 
and the famous 
Sherpa Tensing, 
roping themselves 
together prepara- 
tory to their de- 
parturefromCamp 
4 during their vic- 
torious ascent of 
Everest. 


Top right:— 
Mighty Everest. 
Its characteristic 
snow plume could 
be clearly seen 
by the party at 
Camp 7 which 
wassetupat 


24,000 feet. 





Before we left Britain it was not decided how 
far up I should accompany the team, but 
probably not beyond the advance base, because 
of the difficulty of maintaining supplies. More- 
over my personal Sherpa became ill and had to 
be sent down the mountain and I had to carry 
all my own stuff. This did not leave me much 
energy for filming. However, I got the big 
camera up to camp 5, and the small cameras 
were taken by other members of the expedition, 
who helped me considerably. 

One thing I would like to say to future 
expedition cameramen—that they should have 
a say in the colour of the clothes of the members 
of the expedition because, when filming on 
snow, exposures have to be reduced quite a bit. 
Most of the team chose rather dark blue for 
their main colours, but came up to scratch 
with their hats, of which they had a most 
incredible variety. I couldn’t possibly mistake 
any of the members from the distance. Hillary’s 
famous bee-keeping hat was very prominent. 
Colonel Hunt had a most extraordinary floppy 
thing with a very small crown and George 
Band wore an old straw hat which made him 
look rather like Hollywood’s conception of an 
Italian mule-driver. 

Finally I think I should just tell you that the 
only time I controlled the action of the expe- 
dition was near the end when most of us were 


at the advance base. We knew the assault had 








taken place the previous day but did not know 
who had got up, and, of course, everybody was 
extremely anxious. 

On the morning of the second day, three 
figures emerged from camp 7 and we knew that 
two of them must be Hillary and Tensing. I 
was very anxious to photograph them, so I 
started up with my camera and went to camp 
5 hoping to get a picture of them at the foot of 
Lhotse face. They came down much quicker 
than we thought and were much fresher than 
we expected and as soon as I saw them they 
gave me the thumbs up sign and I knew we had 
finally won. 

I had arranged with Colonel Hunt to wave 
my coat if the expedition had been a success, 
but Hillary and Tensing wanted to announce 
the news themselves. On the way down it 
occurred to me that I might still miss the scene 
of the team’s reaction when they knew Everest 
had been beaten, so we did not give any sign at 
all until I got my camera ready. When I judged 
the distance about right I started shooting. 

In the meantime the others thought the 
expedition had been a failure and were looking 
very dejected. However, when Hillary and 
Tensing gave the victory thumbs up they all 
began waving and shouting and embracing 
each other—everyone was going completely 
mad. That, I thought, should make a stirring 
sequence! 











IN SEARCH of an education 
come by boat or pine-needled paths to schools 
tucked away among the rocky bays and inlets 
of Ontario’s Georgian Bay. Nature study 
lessons are no farther away than the front door, 
and the school inspector, bearing the usual, 
official-looking briefcase, drops casually down 
out of the clouds by bush plane. 

For, although these schools lie beyond the 
reach of highway and railway, the province's 
education manages to go into this land that 
lies half-way north, and readin’, ‘ritin’ and 
‘rithmetic mingle easily with wild strawberries, 
black bass, and charted boat channels among 
thirty thousand rocky islands. 

A small log cabin with huge picture windows 
dispenses learning on long narrow Twelve Mile 
Bay, near the mouth of the Moon River and 
thirty miles south of Parry Sound. A ten 
minute ‘flip’away by pontoon-equipped plane is 
the much sterner-looking S.S. No. 2 Conger. All- 
year residents of Georgian Bay, still served 
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Quite stern in appearance is No. 2 
Conger, one of the Georgian Bay 
schools tucked into the wilderness. 


The Woodland 
Schools of 
Georgian Bay 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


Photographs by Adelaide Leitch 


mainly by boat (and, more recently, by bush 
plane), would have much bigger problems with- 
out these schools. Even yet, there are many 
areas of this picturesque fringe of Lake Huron 
that rely on the correspondence lessons issued 
by the Department of Education or else send 
their children many miles away to the nearest 
school. 

Two large motor launches, chartered by the 
Department, bring thirty children to school at 
S.S. No. 2 Conger—plus one large, white Samo- 
yede dog called Frosty. (Owned by a pupil, 
Frosty is tolerated by current teacher Mary 
Thorpe because he acts as unofficial guardian for 
an otherwise lonely school.) But classro6ms 
among the islands are far more informal than 
their counterparts in the south of Ontario, and 
slacks, blue jeans, even overalls are quite per- 
missible because they are quite practical. 

Reversing the school year, the children go to 
school here from the opening of navigation in 
April until about the end of October. Corre- 
spondence lessons fill in the: winter gap for 
many of them and, although their education 
is, of necessity, a little slower than in city 
schools, the children frequently go on later to 
more advanced education and hold their own 





Before climbing aboard the bush plane, Inspector MacDonald chats informally with some of the boys 
and girls from the school. The arrival and departure of the Inspector by plane, rather than by more usual 
means, have long since ceased to cause wide-eyed wonder. 


with children on ‘the outside’. Once they have 


completed Grade 8, they are sent by their 


parents to Parry Sound, where they board 
while attending secondary school. 

Friendly, popular Inspector D. R. Mac- 
Donald from Parry Sound literally ‘drops in’ 
at least once a year to inspect these out-lying 
students of his inspectorate, and eager young 
eyes steal glances from text books when the 
plane carrying him comes droning in for a 
landing. The second half of the same day he 


usually uses for a call to the nearest neighbour, 
the school at Twelve Mile Bay. 

This unorthodox-looking schoolhouse nestles 
into the shore of the narrows, with evergreens 
thick at its back door and a clump of shiny 
white birch immediately in front of it. The 
picture windows take full advantage of the 
clear, northern sunshine, and a busy little 
stove in the dead centre of the one room class 
takes care of the chillier days at the end of fall. 
This little school has a roll call of fifteen, nine 
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Inspector D. R. MacDonald checks on the accuracy of an arithmetic sum at Conger No. 2, while the rest 
of the class is on its best behaviour for the inspector's visit. 


of them the dark-eyed children from a nearby 
Indian village. The Indian children and their 
classmates, the children of year-round care- 
takers of the area, all arrive overland through 
the woods. No one goes home for lunch, which 
turns into a daily class picnic around one of the 
long school tables. Afterwards, like the children 
at No. 2 Conger, there is time for picking wild 
strawberries, a game of ball, or simply an in- 
spection of an always-interesting waterfront. 

The teacher, young Mrs. Oonah Crawford, 
lives across the narrows within sight of the 
school and, along with the usual public school 
subjects, she unobtrusively works in a little 
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social service for the improvements in homes 
and living conditions of her young charges. 

The children can excuse the poor grades that 
every student, everywhere, gets now and then, 
with the simple fact of their isolation. But 
everyone at these woodland schools could get 
grades of A 1 plus in the unofficial subject of 
motor mechanics. 

A photographer, eager for a picture of the 
children around the plane, asked pilot Nick 
Anderson if he would mind explaining some- 
thing about the machine to the children. 

Pilot Anderson looked a bit puzzled. “‘I don’t 
quite know what I'd explain,” was his com- 





The school at Twelve Mile Bay looks more like a 
cottager’s log cabin than the source of readin’, 
‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic! 


ment. ““They know about as much about it as 
I do now!” 

At home, while the children have no personal 
Stinsons with which to play, they do have an 
assortment of motors and marine engines. 
From their fathers, they learn young just 
what makes them tick! 

On the whole, school days in the woodland 
schools are fun. One teacher who taught at 
Conger presented her class with a class song, 
which they still sing lustily as they ride to and 
from class in their sea-going buses: 

“We're the happy gang of Moon 
River School, 

We work and we play and we keep 
the golden rule; 

We travel by boat and we think it 
is grand, 

‘Cause the landscape comes right 
from God’s hand.” 

Teacher always knows when her class is 
about to arrive—and she never has to keep 
anyone after school for being late! It is impos- 
sible to be a straggler when the boatman 
deposits everyone together on a wooden dock 
within hailing distance of the school bell! 


Inside, big picture windows give the students more 
light than in many of the up-to-date big city 
schools. 


Pilot Nick Anderson explains some of the mecha- 
nics of his plane to youngsters who, he says, 
know almost as much as he does about it! 
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Introduction 


_ = anDS the end of 1951, this 
expedition succeeded, for the first time in 
history, in following the course of the great 
South the the 


whole way up to its headwaters, thus dis- 


American river, Orinoco, 
covering its source. 

The mission was, at first, entirely French, 
but it developed into the joint 
Venezuelan Expedition to the Upper Orinoco. 
Other missions had already penetrated very 


Franco- 


deeply into this unexplored area, which is 
one of the world’s most inaccessible regions, 
and their members had shown themselves 
possessed of a great measure of courage and 
daring. It was, indeed, largely owing to the 
courage and tenacity of its members that 
the Franco-Venezuelan mission succeeded in 
reaching its goal. But success was also due 
to its modern equipment, and to the co- 
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The Source 
of the 
Orinoco 


— Notes on the 
Franco-Venezuelan 
Expedition 


by JOSEPH GRELIER 
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operation of the Venezuelan Air Force, which 
made a great many reconnaissance flights, 
and carried out transportation and para- 
chute drops under very uncertain conditions. 

The Expedition to 
the Upper Orinoco was composed of the 
following members: Mayor Franz Riquez, 
Commandant; Joseph Grelier, Chief of the 


Franco-Venezuelan 


French mission; Professor José-Maria Crux- 
ent, ethno-archeologist, director of the 
Museum of Natural Sciences in Caracas; 
Dr. Luis Carbonell, Chief medical officer; 
Dr. Pablo-J. Anduze, entomologist 
parasitologist ; Professor Leon Croizat, botan- 
ist; Captain Felix Cardone Puig, cartog- 
rapher; Felix Cardona-Johnson, assistant 
cartographer; Mare de Civrieux, geologist; 
Carlos Carmona, second geologist; Lieuten- 
ant Alfredo Alas Chavez, aide-de-camp to 
the commandant; René Lichy, entomologist 
(lepidoptera); Pierre Couret, pharmacist; 


and 
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Puerto Ayacucho, capital of Amazonas Territory. The Orinoco widens here below the Atures Rapids and 





is navigable to the sea. 


Frantz Laforest, Canadian ethno-archeolo- 
gist: Pierre Ivanoff, in charge of supplies: 
Raymond Pélegri, in charge of radio and 
air operations. 

Among others, The Canadian Geographi- 
cal Society made a grant towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition, the French section 
of which was organized under the auspices 
of the Paris Geographical Society and the 


French Explorers’ Society. 
The First Stage 


The advance party left San Fernando de 
Atabapo, on the Orinoco in southern 
Venezuela, on April 10th, 1951, on board a 
motor launch escorted by two curiaras. 
These native craft are fashioned from 
hollowed out tree trunks and though in- 
tended for propulsion by paddles or poles, 
they work equally well with out-board 
motors. The purpose of this party was to 
build a landing field at La Esmeralda, a 
savannah chosen as Base No. 1. Our friends 
Pélegri, Couret, Ivanoff, Laforest and Alas 
Chavez were accompanied by five Venezue- 
lan National Guards, and ten peons, all 
skilful river-men from the Amazonas Terri- 
tory. They had been recruited for us by 
General Butron, a retired guerilla leader, 
who had lumber interests in that territory. 


Various shallow craft are being loaded up on the 
broad river before the narrow higher waters are 


reached. 


Their equipment was limited to three 
wheelbarrows, some spades, picks, axes, and 
machetes. We were somewhat anxious at 
having received no news from our advance 
working party; we later learnt that ter- 
mites had devoured the insulation on the 
radio transformer the very first day. How- 
ever, on April 25th we received a message: 
“Landing field ready April 27th.” 

This landing field had been carefully 
laid out on the flattest part of the land 
beside the Orinoco; the tall savannah grass 
had been burnt down and the ant-hills 


destroyed and scattered. The termites and 








The jagged cliffs 
of the escarpment 
which borders the 
savannah, rise to 
a height of 7,800 
leet 


The savannahs of La 
Esmeralda. The 
sandy soil eroded 
from the hills sup. 
ports some vegeta- 
tion. The elegant 
‘moriche’ palms out- 
line the swamps that 
drain the savannah, 


The Atures Rapids 
in time of flood. This 
is one of the many 
rapids which ob- 
struct the navigation 
of the Orinoco. 








a small black blood-sucking fly of the Simu- 
lides family were a perpetual torment to us. 
In ancient times this district was a great 
sandstone plain, over seven thousand feet 
in depth; it has since been eroded into 
slopes and alluvial terraces covered with a 
variety of grasses. The savannahs of La 
Esmeralda, unexpected in the midst of 
dense forest, extend from east to west for 
nearly three miles, drained only by rivulets 
which form during the rainy season, and by 
bogs called morichales from the tall, slender 
moriche palms by which they are bordered. 

La Esmeralda, laid out as a settlement by 
Spanish explorers in 1760, had reverted to 
wilderness long before our arrival, but it 
has now become one of the most important 
villages of the Amazonas Territory, with a 
population of eighty. 

Our guides, the men of the river and the 
forest, travelled silently. They do not break 
twigs, nor get caught in lianas. They have 
infinite patience. They hear sounds to which 


we are deaf. We often accompanied Fran- 


> “Ayres, oe _—_— 





Sanariapo, port of the Upper Orinoco above the Atures Rapids, which are skirted by the only road 
in the Amazonas Territory. The road runs for forty-two miles between Puerto Ayacucho and Sanariapo. 


cisco, the hunter, who kept us abundantly 
supplied. He shot only when he was sure of 
his prey and never missed. We glided through 
the forest 
herons, large brightly coloured parrots, and 


in a canoe, surprising ducks, 


herds of peccaries. 

With Francisco we learnt to know the 
forest. It was strewn with small pools whose 
clear water takes on a yellow, metallic tone 
where the sun penetrates and reflects the 
tall, slender trees. Swift streams broke the 
gloom. Soon we learnt that there is better 
fishing in rivers with white water than in 
the dark ones. The scarcity of large, old 
trees was unexpected. Everything here is 
born easily, grows rapidly, and soon dies. An 
anthill and a rotten stump mark the place 
of each fallen tree. As soon as a dead tree 
falls, bringing down its neighbours in its 
plunge, hundreds of shoots fill the light- 
flooded gap, for the forest is always a 
struggle for light-—a vertical growth to- 
wards the sky or a lateral expansion along 


the sun-bathed river banks. 
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The Indians of the Upper Orinoco 
On the 13th of July, 1951, at noontime, 


the advance party, which was to establish 
Base Camp No. 2 for the expedition, left La 
Esmeralda. According to our program, this 
camp was to be the centre of our second 
research area. The Raudal of the Guahari- 
bos Indians, the first rapids of the | pper 
Orinoco, which had been the stumbling 
block of many exploring parties, was chosen 
for its site. Only Chaffangeon in 1886, 
Dickey in 1981, and the lumbermen of 
General Butron, had passed this point thus 
far. Butron himself was to be the guide of 
our picturesque and ill-assorted convoy, 
consisting of the General’s old launch, which 
probably had knocked about quite as much 
as her owner, and was now towing half a 
dozen curiaras and falcas, the latter being 
still smaller boats, and the only ones that 
were going to run the rapids. The launch 
could only sail on this section of the Orinoco 
in the flood season. 

We had taken aboard the heavy cases of 
reserve supplies, and most of our manioc 
which was the basic food of our men, and 


to which we also had grown accustomed. 





Our gasoline was carried in barrels of 50 
gallons and cans of about 5 gallons. Croizat 
and Couret entrusted us with a cubic vard 
or so of newspulp and blotting paper, which 
they would need for drying their plant 
specimens. We brought along knives and 
machetes to use as gifts and for bartering 
with the Indians. 

It seemed that the Guaharibos Indians 
lived on the River Padamo, and probably 
on the Ocamo and Matacuni Rivers. Most 
Indians build their villages on the banks of 
hlack-watered rivers, which carry little silt 
but are rich in tannin, where they are com- 
paratively free from the blood-sucking flies 
which breed more readily in the so-called 
“white” water of silt-laden rivers. In order 
to avoid these pestilential insects, villages 
are built at a safe distance from the banks of 
white water, often on hill tops. In fact the 
location of the breeding grounds of these 
flies largely determines the site of the 
villages. 

The Indians living on the banks of the 
Orinoco itself, just above its junction with 
the Ocamo, are called Waikas (sometimes 


written Guaikas). They are very similar to 


A Guaharibos Indian; note the size of his bow and arrows. They can shoot to a great distance. 




















Guaharibos Indians on the Padamo river, in flight frcm a hostile tribe. Their fragile craft is made 
from the bark of a large tree and is held in share by a light framework of flexible branches. 


the Guaharibos of the Padamo, whom we 
met at La Esmeralda, but seemed to us 
more primitive, though some of the Padamo 
had never seen any white men, but had 
been in constant touch with the Makiritares 
of the Cunucunuma River. 

On the morning of July 16th, while we 
were sailing near the left bank of the river, 
we heard raucous cries nearby; two naked 
Indians, their faces and the upper part of 
their bodies painted a sort of purplish 
colour, appeared among the trees. With 
vigorous gestures, they flourished their bows, 
inviting us to ceme ashore with cries of 
**Shori, 


friends”. Showing them our machetes, we 


shori!” which means “friends, 


repeated “Shori, short’. Choosing an eas) 
landing spot, we disembarked and met six 
of them: six laughing, gesticulating young 
men, falling over each other, and crying: 
“po, apo’™ or “Come, come”. They dived 
into the river, and clambered into our 
We dis- 


tributed some machetes and manioc. They 


boat, while we were mooring it. 


spontaneously offered us their bows and 


A high born girl of the Makiritare Indians who live 


on the banks of the Cunucunuma river. 
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arrows. We must have seemed strange 
beings to them; they touched and examined 
our clothes, our shoes, stroked our beards, 
and kept repeating “Short! Shori! Sho-o-ori! 
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\s in a litany, we answered: shori, short. 
That same day we thus met three different 
groups of Waikas, who had probably been 
attracted by the noise of our out-board 
motors, while hunting in the forest. 

The Waika is a tough fellow, of medium 
height, his long slim legs contrasting with 
his stocky body and muscular arms well 
developed by constant use of bow and 
arrow. He is paler-skinned than the other 
Indians such as the Makiritares, his eves 
are lighter, his hair less black and worn in a 
tonsure with shaved crown. The scalps of 
youths and men bear deep scars, which 
show distinctly on the shorn part. In answer 
to our repeated questioning about these 
scars, the Indians tried to explain with 
many gestures, that they were due to blows 
dealt with sticks or clubs, concerning the 
possession of a woman. 

The Waika wears no clothes at all except 
a cotton string round the middle. All have 
round their upper arms either a_ rather 
tight cotton string, or a bracelet of monkey- 
skin, or feathers. Their ear lobes are per- 
forated and pierced by a reed, a macaw or 
gavilin (a river falcon) feather, or a bright 


bunch of small red, white and yellow parrot 


or toucan feathers. Some of the men wear a 
kind of belt of cotton thread dyed ochre, 


probably with a vegetable dye; at first, we 


thought this belt might be an emblem of 
authority, or rank, but in view of its fre- 
quent use in one single group of men, and of 
the casual way in which it was offered to 
us in exchange for some object or other, we 
concluded this was not so. Capucine monkey 
fur, worn round the head like a tiara, is 
also a frequent adornment. No Indian ever 
hesitated to hand any of his ornaments over 
to us, or to offer them in barter for a knife, 
a small necklace, or matches. Most of them 
also offered us their bows and arrows. 

For his subsistence, the Indian depends on 
the wild fruit he picks, the fish he catches, 
and the animals he hunts, and on the prod- 
uct of the conucos, or village plantations. 
But he mostly dwells in the forest, away 
from the village of his own people, where he 
sometimes puts in a fleeting appearance 
when natural resources are scarce or when 
he is forced to defend himself against a 
hostile tribe. 

He knows his forest 
will find abundant crops of wild fruit, like 


where and when he 


the fruit of the moriche palm, of the manaca 
palm, and the yuvia or Brazil nut; he knows 
where the berries ripen that are favourites of 
the big birds (of the order Galliformes). He 
follows the herds of peccary when his sharp 
ear, to which all noises of the forest are 
familiar, has detected their presence. When 


The menof the Waika 
tribe shave the tops 
of their heads with 
bamboo blades. The 
scalp of this Indian 
shows the scars 
which were notice- 
able on the heads of 
all these men. 











The Waika Indians 
paint their faces and 
the upper partof their 
bodies with a purp- 
lish dye. They wear 
ornaments of fea- 
thers and monkey 
fur. 


the water level sinks, he goes down to the remake if necessary, by drawing on the 
traditional and inexhaustible resources of 


the forest. 


rivers to spear the fish. From November to 
March, when low water bares beaches and 


sandbars, he looks for the eggs, which the We never saw the Waikas use a boat of 
turtles lay in the sand. His knowledge of any kind, but they are untiring walkers. 


svlvan life guides his endless wanderings in 
search of food. He lives from day to day, 
keeping only a small reserve stock of bananas 
from the far plantation. This endless roam- 
ing calls for the minimum of equipment, 
which the Indian will rapidly complete or 


’ 


There are places where streams can be pre- 
cariously bridged by means of lianas. At 
such points there would sometimes be a 
rancheria—a group of huts scattered about 
without fixed pattern, where we might find 


traces of fire and scraps of food, left only a 


Young 


dians hail us from 
the shore. They 
laugh and dive into 
the water and clam- 
ber aboard our ca- 
noes. 
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few days before. Important trails, paths 
beaten by repeated passage, lead to those 
places; the trails become less distinct, and 
soon branch out in many directions, when 
one gets away from the river. Numerous 
polishing or sharpening stones on the nearby 
rocky banks bear witness to the long con- 
tinued use of these trails and halting places. 

The bow is the Waika’s only weapon; it is 
a powerful contrivance made of supple hard 
wood, more than SIX feet long. This bow 
will shoot an arrow farther then three 
hundred feet, and at about 130 feet the 
Indian can kill a pauji, a bird about the 
size of a turkey. The Waika is generally 
equipped with two or three arrows, which 
are about as long as the bow. The shaft is 
a reed, very straight and very light, which 
is cultivated in the plantations. The feather- 
ing, Which consists of two pauji or gavilén 
quills, is of almost perfect helical shape, 
fastened with great care to the shaft with 
cotton thread or moriche fibre. Each of 
these arrows has a different tip, for a specific 
purpose a broad bamboo blade for big 
game, a harpoon-like point for fish. The 
quiver, called foraca, contains not only spare 
arrowheads, but material for lighting a fire. 
It is a plain bamboo case, which the Indian 


carries on his back by means of a strap 


slung across his chest. The fire-lighter and 





various small knives with blades made of 
the incisor teeth of a big rodent called 
chiguire, are fastened to the quiver by means 
of strings. 

Such is the studied simplicity of equip- 
ment of a Waika roaming the forest. Doubt- 
less, the women who follow their mates in 
those endless wanderings also carry some 
equipment, but they remained invisible to 
us until we reached the first village, the 
Platanal, after coming upon its plantation 
in the evening of July 16th. 

Whether he stops for the night, during a 
journey or a hunt, or stays for several days 
where the feeding is good, the Waika builds 
his hut always according to the same pattern. 
The frame consists of three posts placed 
something over two yards apart, so as to 
form a roughly equilateral triangle, support- 
ing the tie-beams, or rafters, held together 
by tropical vines. A widely protruding roof 
of platanillo leaves covers the whole hut. 
It is rare to find an isolated rancho. More 
often there are groups of five or six, or a 
dozen, and up to forty. But these are not the 
villages proper, which are neatly laid out, 
and always have a plantation or conuco. 
Those rancherias are abandoned as soon as 
supplies are exhausted in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Each of these tiny huts can 
shelter four or even six people. It seems 


The Waikas never 
use boats; they cross 
the river by precari- 
ous bridges made of 
lianas. This bridge 
was thrown across 
the water just above 
the gorge of the Co- 
dazzi Falls. 
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Getting up the Co- 
dazzi Falls was one 
of the biggest ob- 
stacles which the 
expedition had to 
surmount. 








probable that, when the Indians are on the 
move with their wives and children, this 
becomes the family cabin. 

At Platanal there is a large plantation, 
chiefly bananas, which seems to cover more 
than twenty acres and extends for some 900 
feet along the river bank. 

The village, or rather villages, for there 
are two of them, are situated twenty 
minutes’ walk from the river; thev are 
reached by a muddy path, trodden out by 
frequent use, leading through the plantation 
and the forest. Each of the two villages 
presents a circular enclosure measuring more 
than 90 feet in diameter and consisting of 
posts about six feet high driven into the 
soil tightly against each other. The huts, 
which are set against this palisade, face a 
central open space. The huts are similar 
to those in the temporary rancherias, but 
their construction, particularly that of the 
roofing, shows a_ better finish. There is 
neither space nor wall between two adjoining 
huts and the circle is uninterrupted except 
for the single entrance gap. 

The system of the fortified village and 
plantation obviously has a twofold purpose: 
as security for the women and children, and 
defence against attack; and as an assurance 


of supplies in times of scarcity. 





The Great Rapids 


The rapids and falls of the Upper Orinoco 
are due to dam-like formations of extremely) 
hard, mostly intrusive rock, which have not 
been worn away as quickly as the surround- 
ing granitic terrain; these natural barriers 
confine comparatively tranquil pools, and 
the lengthwise profile of the river resembles a 
series of locks such as transform some of our 
waterways into a succession of nearly hori- 
zontal planes. 

We established = temporary camping 
grounds, and tried out new techniques in 
the ascent of the river, but there were many 
portages, which often involved cutting our 
way through the forest or traversing a bog. 

On August 23rd some of us spent an 
exciting night on tiny Ant Island, with the 
portable equipment —practically all the 
equipment of our expedition. Only fifteen 
men were available, three of whom were ill, 
for we were suffering from a bad epidemic of 
influenza; the others were in the camp up- 
stream. Rain at night was unusual, and 
alarming in view of its persistence and the 
extent of the ensuing floods. It began to 
rain about 7 p.m. At midnight, going to see 
if a canoe that had been pulled onto a little 
beach was safe, we found that the Orinoco 


had risen about three feet: two men im- 
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ero” 
bow 


boat 
rocks. 


The skill of the “‘pro- 
or man at the 
is vital to the 
safety of the craft. 
He selects 
channel and with his 
pole he pilots the 
between the 


mediately began bailing out the curiaras; 
Lichy, who was fast asleep, did not notice 


therising water until it touched his hammock: 


the canoe was gone, of course. The island 
being low the stores were in danger: 
luckily, most of the boats were still available, 
but we hesitated to demand of the men such 
a tremendous effort as loading all the equip- 


ment into the boats in the middle of the 






a safe 








handled up stream. 


night, under streaming rain, at the end of a 
hard day following many other hard days. 
Butron was awakened; the old general was 
sleeping in the food supply shelter. The 
rain was lessening; after putting up some 
markers to gauge the flood, we decided to 
wait half an hour. But the water went on 
rising, at the rate of about ten inches in 
thirty minutes. It was impossible to hesitate 
any longer. 

Forming a chain, we threw the whole 
manioc supply from hand to hand into the 
‘“Tongelele”’, a Makiritare curiara made from 
a hollowed-out tree trunk, which was the 
largest of our craft and could carry five 
tons of supplies. The old general, clad only 
in a shirt and holding a lantern to supervise 
the work, kept shouting: “Muchachos! 
V’a-a-amos!”’ “Go ahead boys.” 

The cook kept a supply of coffee going. 
Most of the men had undressed in order to 
keep their clothes dry. Ivanoff, shaking 
with fever, and suffering from his knee, was 
velling: “If it gets tough, tell me... Pll 
manage!” Towards three in the morning, 
the swelling of the waters seemed to stop; 
had the flood reached its peak ? The gasoline 
containers had been placed at the highest 
spot of the island, and solidly anchored to a 
tree. The material we had not been able to 


put into the boat, owing to lack of space 














































At some of the rapids the going was so difficult 
that the boats had to be unloaded and man- 








When it was neces- 
sary to make a port- 
age, young trees 
were cut down to be 
laid across the path 
and used as rollers 
for the heavier boats 


was securely stowed on this platform. The Along the edge forty men hauled on a cable 
men fell into their hammocks; they seemed fastened to the bow and pushed from 
too exhausted to work any more, but the behind the craft. Cruxent was directing the 
cook had prepared a huge breakfast and operation, and rhythmically conducting the 
everybody was ready at the usual time, effort: “‘All together! pull...” Because of 
with the same brisk and genial alacrity. its weight, the ““Tongelele’”” was to remain 


The passage of the heaviest boats would downstream, where we would find it on 


now necessitate every effort on the part of our return. 
the crews as well as of the scientists. The It took two weeks of herculean labour 
empty boats had been brought as far as (from August 13th to 28th) to cross 


possible up the rapids. The bank was steep. the four-odd miles between Camp 3 


—_ 


Hauling a boat up 
the rapids on the 
Cunucunuma river. 
In order to avoid the - 
strengtheof the cur- 
rent the laden craft 
has to be heaved 
over the sharp ledges 
of rock. 





Raudal Waika) and Camp 4 (Effort Island 
Before 


scouting expeditions and making any further 


undertaking another 
progress, we rested. We reviewed the equip- 
ment and supplies and repaired the curiaras, 
which had been damaged by the rocks. 
their 
botanical presses, which had become sponges. 
Ivanoff took stock of the food supplies, and 


assured me that we had sufficient for the 


Croizat and Couret tried to dry 


next four months, or six with care. 
The Source 
extracts from the diary of Raymond Pélegri 

The day after the parachute landing at 
Camp 8 at Ugueto, on Cetober 20th, the 
radio station lost contact for ten days! 

After two days of sailing, we reached 
the point where the Orinoco is no longer 
navigable. It is about ninety feet wide and 
rushes over big, sharp, glistening rocks, 
black and threatening. 

We have to walk now. The curiaras will 
never be able to go up the rapids, which we 
discovered on our reconnoitering. The banks 
are so precipitous that it is impossible to 


follow the river other than in small craft. 
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The Orinoco about sixty-two miles from its source, wisg 1g thi 
are mostly distinguished by a narrow gorge, belot 


The next day an evacuation committee 
for the invalids is set up, with Grelier in 
charge. We regret very much to see him 
leave us before the goal is reached. He says 
he will rejoin us. We are convinced that as 
long as he has a leg to stand on, and manioc, 
Grelier will get to the source. 

This perspiring, puffing caravan, strug- 
gling 
human. After two and a half miles or so, 


under tump-lines seems — scarcely 
one crumples up completely. Shirts drip 
with a mixture of sweat and dust, trouser 
legs are stiff with red mud, while the water 
that seeped into shoes when crossing a 
small tributary squelches when one walks. 

For more than eight days I counted my 
made 52,442 


steps before arriving to Base Camp No. 9, 


steps with a pedometer; I 


at Horqueta. 

Each stage is getting longer, tougher. 
Each day the river water is getting colder, 
and it takes courage to bathe. Since the 
last waterfall, there are no more fish. One 
day, bathing becomes impossible. The néxt 
day, the water does not cover one’s back 
when lying prone on the gravel. 

The day after, one paddles barefoot in 
the almost-conquered Orinoco, which runs 
at the bottom of a narrow gorge, where it is 


One of our guides with a peccary he has killed. He 
carries it slung across his head, tump-line fashion 
in an improvised basket of palm fronds. Our hun- 
ters were unerring marksmen and they kept us well 
supplied with game. 





























ce, wi 19 through the dense forest. The rapids and the falls 
which the river opens out into a vast expanse. 





e, belo 





there. 


i 


ing the instruction “departure in 


hours’’, he goes off alone. 


to dream of adventure. 
ference ...as usual. 


food. 


source of the Orinoco. 





pouring with rain, as if it always rained 


On November 27, 1951, at about 5 a.m., 
Mayor Risquez puts on full dress. He dons 
his cartridge belt, and throws over 
shoulder a small knapsack containing our 
archives and his personal belongings. Leav- 


At 8.40, we heard a volley and gathered 
that the source of the Orinoco had 
located. The party left as usual, at the same 
time of day, in the same muddy bog water. 
But within half an hour, the water had dis- 
appeared. There just was no more water. 
Not even enough to fill a cup. So we walked 
back to find the exact point of origin. 
Between blocks of reddish clay we found 
water seeping out* then flowing rapidly 
northwards, as if in a hurry to reach the 
big valley, where it could swell to those 
tremendous proportions which had astound- 
ed Christopher Columbus, and have ever 


since lured explorers and caused schoolboys 
Camp No. 10. Radio, contact, inter- 


Planes, parachutes, and plenty of good 


On the 27 November 1951 the French and Vene- 


zuelan flags were triumphantly raised over the 


*Location given as 63° 15’ W. long., 2° 18’ N. lat., 
1,100 metres above sea level. Whitaker’s Almanach, 1953. 


It is cool on the hill, and cold at night. 
There is always a wind sweeping the peaks 
which we could only surmise from the steam- 
ing valley below. It is invigorating; we 
learn to breathe again. 

Tomorrow we shall start towards Base 
Camps 8, 7, ... back to No. 1. The flags are 
now flying in the middle of the camp, where 
the theodolite has been set up for a five 
days’ observation. Between the two flags, 
there is a small cement cairn, inscribed with 
our names and devices. We are going to 
seal in the cairn, ceremoniously, a_ thin 
parchment in a jam-jar. 

Next day, the hill is deserted. 

The hill was pyramid-shaped, but- 
tressed by four lesser hills, between which 
the valleys, collecting the water diverted it 
northwards to the Orinoco, and east, west 
and south to the tributaries of the Amazon. 

After going down for 3 days, we met 
Grelier and the three boatmen who had 
accompanied him, each laden with over 
100 lb. of gear. They had taken the sick 
to Base Camp No. 1, at La Esmeralda in 
a most hazardous twenty-two-day trip down 
river -almost without food, with a crew of 
only six, two of whom were sick, in a boat 
too heavy for running the rapids with so 
few men. This they had courageously fol- 
lowed by the handicap race of eighteen 


days’ return ascent. 














































“\Clifton’’ 


by SYLVIA SEELEY 


From notes by Florence Anslow, Curator of the Haliburton Memorial Museum 


0. rug crest of the Martock Hills 
above the tidal river Avon near Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, stands a stately and beautiful 
house known as “Clifton”. It was built in the 
eighteen-thirties by Judge Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton who lived there till he moved to 
England in 1856. 

In 1939 the property was purchased by the 
provincial government in order that it might 
be restored and preserved as the Haliburton 
Memorial Museum. It is now regarded as one 
of the historic sites of Nova Scotia, and its 
lovely surroundings enhance its value in at- 
tracting an ever-increasing number of visitors. 
The house contains much of the original 
furniture and it is a fine example of a home that 
represents leisure and comfort according to the 
best standards of the early nineteenth century. 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton was born at 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, on 17 December 1796. 


th 


Clifton Manor at Windsor, Nova Scotia, built about 1835. It is now the Haliburton Memorial Museum. 





Photographs: Nova Scotia Bureau of Information 


His ancestor Andrew Haliburton had emigrated 
from Scotland in the early eighteenth century 
and settled in Boston. When he died his widow 
married a prominent surgeon in 1756, who was 
invited by the government of Nova Scotia to 
occupy some vacant Acadian lands. After many 
hardships, including attacks by the Indians, 
the family settled down on the new property. 
So difficult was life in those days that when 
Judge Haliburton’s grandmother was married 
she brought with her provisions for eighteen 
months, farm implements, spinning wheels, 
a loom, and two slaves; and for part of her 
journey across Nova Scotia she had to ride 
pillion behind her husband. Their son, William 
Hersey Otis Haliburton was Judge Haliburton’s 
father. The Judge’s mother was Lucy Grant, 
daughter of one of General Wolfe’s officers. 
With regard to his birthplace the Judge was 
wont to say,“*my father and I were both born in 








The family phae- 
ton of George III 
period. 








the same house but twenty miles apart’. The 
house in which they were both born was origi- 
nally constructed at Douglas and was floated 
down the St. Croix River and placed on a new 
foundation on the banks of the Avon near the 
straggling village of Windsor, whose peace was 
seldom disturbed except by the arrival of the 
six-horse stage coach from Halifax. Young 
Haliburton was educated at King’s College, the 
first British colonial university, whence he 
graduated with honours in 1815. He then went 
to England to visit an uncle at whose home he 
met Miss Louise Neville, daughter of an officer 
serving in India. They were married, and she 
accompanied him to Nova Scotia where Hali- 
burton studied law and set up practice first at 
Windsor and then at Annapolis Royal. At the 
age of thirty-two he succeeded his father in the 
office of Chief Justice of the court of Common 
Pleas, but he was no longer content with the 
old home where his father had lived, and set 
about building for himself the spacious and 
handsome house called “Clifton” which is now 
preserved as a memorial museum to him. Here 
he dispensed a lordly hospitality to chosen 


friends on a grandiose scale. He also did much 


“CLIFTON” 


to encourage trade and business in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was the first to ship gypsum, and 
built extensive wharfage along the river banks 
to promote trade with Saint John. 

In 1841 his wife died, and after some lonely 
years as a widower at “Clifton”, his relatives 
in England persuaded him to join them, which 
he did in 1856. He married again, and 
three years later he became a member of Parlia- 
ment for Launceston. On his election he 
thanked his constituents “on behalf of four 
millions of British subjects on the other side of 
the water who, up to the present time, had not 
one individual in the House of Commons 
through whom they might be heard”’. 

A few years later he visited Ontario and made 
extensive purchases of land near Peterborough, 
now included in the county of Haliburton. The 
mines of the district are also named after him. 
Yet his greatest claim to fame is neither as a 
judge, landowner, nor member of Parliament, 
but as an author. In 1829 he published a history 
of his native province entitled ““An Historical 
and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia’. For this 


monumental work he received a vote of thanks 


in the House of Assembly. 




















A portrait of Judge Hali- 
burton as a young man 
hangs over the library fire- 
place. On the floor is a fine 
Beauvais carpet, and on 
the right is Mrs. Halibur- 
ton’s prayer chair and an 
old “lug” chair, formerly 
belonging to Dr. William 
Cochrane under whom 
Judge Haliburton studied at 
King’s College 


Six years later a series of anonymous articles 
was published by a Halifax newspaper describ- 
ing the adventures of a smart yet naive Yankee 
peddler named Sam Slick. They proved im- 
mensely popular and were published in book 
form, and widely read both in Canada and the 
United States. As Sam Slick had not been copy- 
righted, it was printed in England by Richard 
Bentley and attributed to American authorship. 
The real author, Haliburton, received nothing 
for the work, but Bentley presented him with 
a handsome silver salver with an engraved 
inscription by the author of the Ingoldsby 
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In the centre of the spa- 
cious entrance hall with its 
three-quarter oak panel- 
ling is a handsome mahog- 
any games’ table with six- 
teen drawers. Over the 
fireplace is a portrait of 
Judge Haliburton painted 
by Sir Wyly Greer of To- 
ronto. The brass fender, 
irons, bellows and coal box 
add to the atmosphere of 
comfort. 





Legends. The name, Sam Slick, has passed into 


popular speech, standing for a type of Yankee 
salesman, sharp yet unsophisticated. Over a 
hundred years ago he and his kind were a 
familiar sight in the Southern States, peddling 
doubtful wares amidst the settlers’ log cabins. 
They even pushed northwards as far as Nova 
Scotia and one of them, just like his prototype, 
sold a large number of wooden clocks which 
would not go at all. Great was the outcry over 
the loss of money, but still greater was the 


public amusement and satisfaction when the 











The dining room contains a 
beautiful mahogany table 
with double Duncan Phyfe 
bases and a set of eight 
matching chairs. On the 
table is the inscribed silver 
salver presented to the 
Judge by Richard Bentley 
of London. A collection of 
English china is on view in 
the dining room. 





fraudulent vendor was had up before Judge 


Haliburton himself. 

Copies of Sam Slick were to be found in 
emigrants’ solitary farm houses and squatters’ 
log huts, illustrated by Herview who drew the 
conventional type of lanky trader with shrewd 
smile, long hair, a goatee and wearing a furry 
hat and short striped trousers held down by 
long straps. Artemus Ward declared Judge 
Haliburton to be the father of the American 
school of humour, for Sam Slick is full of 
words and phrases that have passed into cur- 
rent use. 








In the master bedroom on 
the second floor is a Scot- 
tish ingrain hand woven 
carpet. The walnut canopy 
bed was brought from Gen- 
eral Wolfe’s old home at 
Westerham in England by 
Mr. Beckles-Willson. 
Among the period furnish- 
ings which complete the 
room are colonial chairs, 
with antimacassars, a 
highboy, a swinging mir- 
ror and a love-seat. 


Judge Haliburton died on 27 August 1865, 
and was buried in a little churchyard in Surrey, 
England, near the grave of Captain George 
Vancouver which Haliburton had previously 
located and restored. In 1902 a memorial to 
him and his wife was placed in Christ Church, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia by their surviving 
children.““Clifton” changed hands many times, 
and was falling into decay when the Nova 
Scotia government decided to purchase and 
restore it, preserving its historic dignity by 
converting it into the Haliburton Memorial 
Museum. 
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Judge Haliburton’s original walnut desk. On it is a portrait “Sam Slick” clock made by Eli Terry 
of his youngest son, Baron Arthur Lawrence Haliburton. which is described in The Clockmaker. 


The silver salver presented to Judge Haliburton by Richard Bentley after he had published Sam Slick. 
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IDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Over Master (Trade and Geog- 
raph) is Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce in the federal 
government. Mr. Master has given 
man 
dian Geographical Society, having 
been a member of the Editorial Com- 
mittee since publication of the first 
Journal in 1930.—Tom Stobart (Film- 
ing the Everest Expedition) was quali- 


years of service to The Cana- 


fied both as mountaineer and photo- 
grapher to accompany the victorious 
Everest team as cameraman. He has 
photographed the work of expeditions 
the Ant- 
A special 


Australia, and 
arctic, as Asia. 
certificate of merit was awarded to 
Mr. Stobart by the Council of the 
British Film Academy for his Everest 
film. -Adelaide Leitch (Woodland 
Schools of Georgian Bay) 
writes, and photographs, but in the 
Georgian Bay area of Ontario she 
was almost ‘at home’. She found the 


in Africa, 
well as 


travels, 


work of the air-age schools in the bush 
most stimulating and worth while. 

Joseph Grelier (The Source of the 
Orinoco), young French hydraulic 
engineer, was the leader of the French 
section of the 


Expedition to the Upper Orinoco. 


Franco-Venezuelan 


Raymond Pélegri was radio tech- 
nician and in addition was responsible 
for the equipment carried by the 
expedition. These two men preceded 
the other French the 


party to Venezuela to make prelimi- 


members of 


nary arrangements. A grant towards 
the expenses of the expedition was 
made by The Canadian Geographical 
Society. 


““CANADA’S TOMORROW ’’ 
The 


Company celebrated its 50th Anni- 


Canadian Westinghouse 
versary in a unique way. It gathered 
together at the Chateau Frontenac 
in Quebec City on November 13th 
and 14th a group three 
hundred Canadians 


of some 
industrialists, 
scientists, scholars, authors, journal- 


ists, and public servants to con- 
template Canada’s future in the 
next half-century. 

The Conference was carefully 


Planned during the preceding year by 


& very representative committee 


headed by Dr. G. P. Gilmour of 
McMaster University, and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements were in 
charge of Mr. D. G. 


secretary. At each of four sessions, 


Seldon, as 


two papers were summarized by the 
authors, followed by a prepared criti- 
cal comment and discussion from the 
floor. The which Dr. 


Gilmour presided at these sessions 


manner in 


was a model of how such meetings 
should be conducted, with a tight 
rein and a saving sense of humour. 
The complete text of the papers was 
made available at the close of each 
session. 

The individual papers, all excel- 
provided a 


lently done, 


hensive view of our society and where 


compre- 


it appeared to be going. Mr. B. K. 
Sandwell, former editor of Saturday 
Night led off with the “The Cana- 
dian People’, followed by Mr. S. W. 
Mackenzie, 
and Cellulose Company and former 
Minister of Defence Pro- 
“Canada’s Natural Re- 
sources”. The afternoon session com- 
menced with Dr. R. K. Stratford, 
Scientific Advisor to Imperial Oil, 


of Canadian Chemical 
Deputy 
duction, on 


who spoke on “The Challenge to 
Science”, and then came Mr. D. W. 
Ambridge, President and General 
Manager of Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company on “The Contribution of 
Industry”. At the third 


Maurice Lamontagne of 


session, 
Professor 
the Department of Economics, Laval 
University, opened with a _ most 
interesting projection of “The Role 
of Government”, and was followed 
by President N. A. M. McKenzie of 
the University of British Columbia 
on “The Challenge to Education”. 
The fourth session heard discussions 
by Dr. Hilda Neatby of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan on “Cul- 
tural Evolution” and Professor D. G. 
Creighton of the University of 
Toronto on “Canada in the World”. 
The Conference ended with a banquet 
at which Professor D. W. Brogan of 
Cambridge University summed up 


the proceedings and gave an out- 
sider’s view of our position and 
prospects in a paper entitled “An 


Outsider Looking In”’. 

The papers were modest in their 
statements of past achievement and 
guarded with respect to future pos- 


sibilities, but underneath the restraint 
could be detected a strong undertow 
of optimism, limited only by our 
capacity to harness and direct the 
potentialities of Canada along the 
paths of wisdom in a troubled world. 
The Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany is to be congratulated on the 
opportunity that it provided for a 
diverse group of Canadians to do 
some stock-taking and some specu- 
lating, and also for providing an ideal 
setting for these purposes. All those 
privileged to attend were very appre- 
ciative of the Company’s hospitality. 
R. O. 
* * »« 
AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Northern Exposures 


MacFar.ane. 


by Richard Harrington 
Text and Arrangement 

by Clifford P, Wilson 
(Nelson, Toronto, $5.00) 


The far north of Canada and its remote 
places have long exercised a strong fascination 
on many people. Those who have been for- 
tunate enough to see this rugged part of the 
world for themselves can never forget the stark 
and the rigorous 


and impressive 


climate. But only part of the lure of the north 


scenery 


can be attributed to scenery and climate. 
Surely the rest of it lies with the natives, 
both Indian and Eskimo, who live, and much 
enjoy life, in this wilderness in spite of the 
dangers and hardships they accept as the 
normal price of living. 

This age-old interest in the north shows no 
signs of diminishing. Indeed, the opening up 
of the wide and desolate tundras and barrens, 
so greatly accelerated by the Second World 
War and the introduction of aerial transport, 
has served to focus attention on the problems 
revealed and the possibilities foreshadowed. 

Among those who have not been content to 
stay at home and read about the North is 
Richard Harrington, who has now gained 
general recognition as one of the leading photo- 
graphers in Canada. His new book shows us 
through his eyes (or lens) the things he saw, 
and his sense of the dramatic, his skill in pic- 
torial composition, and his technical experience, 
have combined to produce a collection of pic- 
tures truly representative of the wild and lonely 
places, worthy to rank with his other volume, 
The Face of the Arctic. 

The five sections, each dealing with a dif- 
ferent part of Canada, are introduced in several 
pages of text by Clifford P. Wilson, the 
editor of The Beaver, published by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and known far and wide as 
one of the best magazines of its kind. Mr. 
Wilson accompanied Harrington on some of 
his expeditions and it is he who is responsible 
for the excellent arrangement of the book as 
a whole. 

Outstanding among the photographs select- 


ed for reproduction are the portraits, both 
(Continued on next page 
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(Continued from previous page) 
Indian and Eskimo. Harrington has caught 
their beauty, their pathos, their dignity, and 
their humour, and expressed them with com- 
plete and understanding. The 
reproduction of the black and white plates is 
excellent; the only thing to be regretted is that 


sympathy 


the rendition of the colour plates is less effec- 
tive. 

Amateur photographers who would like to 
do the same kind of thing themselves should 
read, most carefully, the photographer's notes 
on the last page. No secret processes are 
revealed. Apparently all one needs is the 
artistic sense to recognize a picture when it 
itself technical skill to 

DovucGias LEecHMAN 


presents and the 


record it. 
* * > 
Seven Years in Tibet 
by Heinrich Harrer 
(Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, $3.35) 

People usually regard Tibet as a forbidden, 
mysterious land, too remote physically and 
ideologically to be comfortable. It is therefore 
a pleasant surprise when we see it presented 
as the ideal haven of an escaped prisoner of 
war. The author, Herr Heinrich Harrer, com- 
bined the qualities of dreamer and realist in 
perfect balance. His youthful aspirations of 
exploring and mountaineering, for which he 
was most truly suited by nature and training, 
seemed on the edge of fulfilment when he was 
selected as a member of the German expedi- 
tion to climb the great Himalayan peak, 
Nanga Parbat. But this was in 1939 and before 
he could return to Europe, he found himself 
interned at Karachi. He could not foresee that 
this apparent misfortune was but a step for- 
ward in the devious route by which Fate chose 
to lead him to Lhasa, the haven of his desire. 
He was actually helped on his way by being 
sent north to a prison camp at Dehra Dun. 

Bolts and bars cannot hold back a man of 
Harrer’s calibre and daring. Twice he escaped, 
twice he was recaptured, but the third attempt 
was successful and he made his way across the 
Himalayas with no other resources than his 
own experience, courage, and a supreme will 
to get to Lhasa. He was accompanied by a 
fellow mountaineer who had also escaped from 
prison and together they entered the forbidden 
city as ragged fugitives without money or cre- 
dentials of any kind. The hospitality which 
their sorry plight evoked throws a most credit- 
able light on the warm-hearted, simple Tibet- 
ans. Harrer and his companion had acquired a 
fair knowledge of the Tibetan tongue; all they 
asked was to be allowed to stay there and 
work. Surprisingly enough they received per- 
mission to do so, although there was no possible 
justification for their presence in such forbid- 
den territory. 

They made friends everywhere and the pic- 
ture which the author gives of the shrewd, 
kind-hearted, superstitious people is entirely 
delightful. After a few threats at expulsion 
these two Europeans were taken into govern- 
ment service and finally Harrer became the 
chosen friend and tutor of the youthful head of 
the Buddhist hierarchy, the fourteen-year-old 
Dalai Lama, a god in the eyes of his subjects, 


but a lonely and affectionate schoolboy i the 
eyes of his tutor. The author tells us how he 
built a cinema hall for this young pote tate 
who continually astonished his teacher by 
“his powers of comprehension, pertinacity, 
and industry”. There was deep regret on both 
sides when the shadow of the Red war cloud 
parted them. This book preserves for us a 
pleasing record of Tibetan life before it was 
overwhelmed by Communist domination, and 
before the tranquil traditions which made life 
there so pleasant, were swept away by the tide 
of Chinese invasion. 
The book is admirably translated from the 
German by Richard Graves. 
S. SEELEY 


* * * 


The Frogs, Toads and Salamanders 
of Eastern Canada 


by E. B.S. Logier 
(Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, $3.75) 


This is the only recent study of the am- 
phibians of eastern Canada available and by 
far the best and most complete. The author, 
a recognized authority on his subject, has been 
for some thirty-five years on the scientific 
staff of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology 
In his book, which is most beautifully illus- 
trated by his own drawings and a number of 
good photographs, he discusses amphibians in 
general, their anatomy, sense organs, instinc- 
tual behaviour, life history, distribution, and 
economic importance before taking up a 
detailed description of each species. Easily 
managed keys enable the reader to identify 
specimens and a good glossary and _ biblio- 
graphy help him on his way to further studies. 

The author strikes a new and welcome note 
in his application of the results of biological 
research to human affairs, and shows a re 
freshing breadth of vision and sympathy in 
so doing. “Mankind,” he says, “presents the 
shining example of maladjustment between 
deliberate behaviour and natural law. When 
we view the human panorama with its welter 
of confusion and conflicting drives, and the 
devastating power that mind has given to the 
primitive urges that remain unchanged and 
continue to erupt through the paper-thin 
veneers of ethics and morals (consistent neither 
with themselves nor natural law) and then 
turn our eyes to the clean, orderly, unpretend- 
ing lives of ‘lower’ animals, we might be 
excused for asking if, after all, instinct working 
alone has not done a cleaner job and a safer 


one.” Dovetas LEEcHMAN 


« * * 


White Wings Around The World 
by Donald M. Green 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.50) 


This is a refreshingly youthful outlook on 4 
voyage round the world in the brigantine 
Yankee under command of Captain Irving 
Johnson. The cruise of forty-five thousand 
miles was planned for the purpose of education, 
exploration and adventure with a crew of 
twenty-two young men and women whose 
average age was twenty-four. They were all 
Americans save Donald Gordon, a Canadia® 
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Hamilton who was only 


signed on, and 


schoc'boy from 


eight)on when he though 
exper enced in sailing, he had never been out 
of sight of land. At the beginning he tells us 
that e had very little idea of the length and 
breadth of the world, but on his return his 
impressions took shape through the skilful help 
and collaboration of Jessie L. Beattie to whom 
he recounted the fresh unbiased views of 
Youtl: meeting the wonders of the world for 
the first time. With her aid he recounts his own 
reactions to storms, dangers, savages and 
exploration; he describes the loneliness and the 
friendliness of the Pitcairn Islanders; the gaiety 
of the Philippines; the luxury of Hawaii and 
the routine of keeping the little craft ship- 
shape in fair weather or foul. Among the many 
valuable things to be learnt was the art of 
living happily with other people for a year 
and a half aboard a ship less than a hundred 
feet in length, and the implicit obedience 
to orders upon which everyone's safety and 
comfort depended. One cannot imagine a more 
ideal training for a young citizen of the world, 
now setting out on a career of industrial tech- 
nology. We wish him luck in all his ventures 


at the helm whether by land or sea. S. SEELEY 


* * * 


Journey Without Return 


by Raymond Maufrais 
(The Ryerson Press, Toronto, $3.00 


A boy who worked with the Maquis in 
France at the age of fifteen, who was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre when he was seventecn; 
worked as a parachutist in Indo-China and as 
a journalist and explorer in Brazil, should be 
well equipped to win life’s battles. But Ray- 
mond Maufrais was defeated by his own 
idealism. He believed it to be his mission to 
explore the Tumuc Humac Mountains on the 
borders of Brazil and French Guiana, alone, 
without money or resources, and with only the 
most meagre equipment. He gives his own 
“Why ?” 


“Because I cannot dominate my passion for 


answer to the obvious question 
the truth: perhaps also because I think that it is 
man’s duty on earth to remain himself.” He 
remained himself; he was prepared to offer 
two years of his young life alone in an un- 
charted jungle among hostile Indians, and 
when warned of the dangers he exclaimed, 
“That Guiana forest, will it be my enemy too ? 
How can I bend it to my will 2” The story of 
his magnificent endeavour makes sad reading. 
The effort to bend the forest to his will and 
return alive consumed him. He set out gallantly 
enough from Cayenne in the September of 
1949. His daily journal, most carefully recorded, 
tells us of his progress, adventures, sickness 
and misfortunes until the following January. 
A month later his abandoned equipment was 
found by an Indian on the banks of the 
Tamouri River, where he is last known to 
have camped. There was also his journal which 
8 here presented to the public exactly as it 
as found. An excellent translation has been 
made by John Russell. 

Two expeditions were organized in Guiana 
the hope of finding the young explorer, and 
when they both failed his father gave up his 


career in order to try and find his son, but so 
far in vain. This book is an unusual revelation 
of the inmost fires of a Gallic soul’s ambition. 
It glows amongst the geographical facts and 
scientific data in glittering contrast to the 
plain solidity of the Anglo-Saxon pen. Here is 
none of our accustomed repr ‘ssion and under- 
statement, but an undisguised manifestation 
of his creed for which he gave his life, 
“Adventure means work well done; and the 
harder the work, the greater the adventure.” 
S. SEELEY 


Amazon Town 
by Charles Wagley 


‘Macmillan, Toronto, $5.75) 
. . 


Dr. Charles Wagley is professor of Anthro 
pology at Columbia University, New York. 
Under the auspices of UNESCO he was sent to 
Brazil at the head of a mission to investigate 
the backward peoples in the small towns of the 
Amazon Valley. This book gives us the picture 
of a backward population, very eager for 
progress. The chief obstacle offers a parallel 
to our own Canadian northland, the people 
are so scattered that the problems of education 
and public health are greatly hampered by th 
immense distances to be traversed. The people 
make their living chiefly by subsistence 
farming or by collecting native products of the 
forests. The rubber industry provides a certain 
amount of ready cash but at the same time 
hinders the essential production of food, and at 
best the rubber collectors are nomadic, hoping 
quite as much to escape from debt as to find 
rubber in their wanderings. 

The traditional folk culture of the Amazon 
the long experience of 


region is built on 


environmental needs which cannot be dis- 


regarded, although it is heavily interwoven 
with crude superstition. It needs modification 
in the light of modern science so that it may 
eventually become incorporated with the more 
wholesome principles of civilization. The 
Brazilian government is doing what it can to 
foster progress and encourage research in this 


most useful field of endeavour S. SEELEY 


* * > 
The Australian Roadside 
by EF. Walling 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto, $6.25 


Miss 


trees of the Australian roadside mean to the 


Walling certainly knows what the 
country at large, and she has moreover an 
unusually gifted eye for tree portraiture. Her 
book consists largely of her own most satisfy- 
ing photographs of trees and roadsides in New 
South Wales and Victoria, and she inveighs 
very strongly against the indiscriminate habit 
of burning off, and against those people who 
“have quite a job to find some thing to set 
fire to, but there is always the roadside”’. 

Her knowledge of plant ecology is most 
comprehensive and she advocates the policy 
of leaving the highway alone. This book will 
be of great value to the conservationist, to the 
arboriculturist, and one may gladly add to the 
artist seeking to portray the Australian land- 


scape at its best. S. SEELEY 
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Colonial Package 


/ nited A ingdom Information Office 
U.K.L.O., Ottawa, $2.50 


It would be hard to find a better return for 
two dollars and fifty cents than in the Colonial 
Package put out by the United Kingdom In- 
formation Office at Ottawa. To those in search 


of authenty information concerning — the 


British Colonies we warmly recommend this 
attractive compilation of maps, pictures and 


hookle ts 


gress are 


Colonial trade, products, and pro- 
skilful 


blend of diagrams and picture graphs, so that 


demonstrated with a most 
OnE Sees ple asantly and at a glance the relative 
values and quantities of produ ts and exports, 
fringing the maps which show where the dif 
ferent goods come from. The clearness of print 
and of presentation commends them alike to 
young students or older folk, and their value 
to schools will be inestimable 

The 


attractively illustrated, would make good read 


material in the eight booklets, most 
pont of view, and they cer 


those 


ing from any 


tainly elucidate inevitable misconcep- 
tions with which the world in general regards 
that mysterious family known as the British 
Commonwealth. The situation is made clear, 
from the independent Commonwealth member 
down to the smallest mandated territory 
Terms such as colony, dependency, and pro- 
tectorate, and the reasons for them are defined 
with clarity and precision; their relative size 
the 


explained by text, maps, and pictures. One of 


and position in Commonwealth is well 


the most pleasing items in the Package is a 


Quiz booklet with such searching questions as 
“Why don't we give the Colonies self-govern- 
ment now 7” or “Do local people occupy im- 
portant posts in the Colonial civil service 7” 
“What health 


The answers are brilliantly informative, par- 


and about and education 7” 
ticularly with regard to the smaller and more 
remote corners of the earth, and the ways in 
which they are being guided towards better 
living conditions so that they too may, in 
due course, attain self-government within the 
Commonwealth, if and when they so desire 


S. SEELEY 


Sex and the Nature of Things 
by N. J. Berrill 
Dodd, Mead, Toronto, $4.00 


Dr. N. J 
point of view to an age-old subject. He justifies 


Berrill brings a delightfully fresh 


entirely the title of his book by setting forth 
the 
guided along the path of evolution by the sex of 


clearly how nature of things has been 


things. His lively grasp of biological science 
enables him to put before us with enviable 
lucidity the strange and devious ways in which 
Nature has used sex as a useful tool in the 
accomplishment of multiple developments in 
the whole living world of plant and animal life 
It is true that Nature has all eternity to work 
Mr. 


take undue advantage of the fact, and the 


in but Berrill shows that she does not 


influence of sex on racial growth is brought 


within the compass of our understanding 











ANNUAL MEETING 


Che Canadian 
Geographical Society 


The Society will hold its twenty-fifth Annual General 
Meeting in the Lecture Hall, National Museum of 
Canada, Ottawa, on Thursday, 18th February, 
1954, at 8.30 p.m. The speaker at the meeting 
will be Dr. R. C. Wallace, former Principal of 
Queen's University, at present consultant 
on universities to the Ontario Govern- 
ment. His subject will be ‘‘Reflections 


Geographical and Otherwise’’. 























through well-known examples of life and 
mating in the ocean, in the air, and on the land 

There is a friendly intimacy in the way the 
author describes the ways and habits of the 
creatures he studies, not only with his pen but 
also by means of his gifted drawings. Here we 
n the 


profound knowledge of a careful scientist. Hy 


find something that goes even deeper th 
shows us that all living things are united jy 
the common fellowship of desiring to live and 
that sex has slowly evolved methods whereby 
that life lead 
generation. Destruction and degeneration ar 


may to higher forms of re. 
ever-present dangers, but equally present is 
the ingenuity with which the different species 
find means to counter these dangers and to 
preserve their own kind. The manner in which 
these problems are set forth and solved will 
make this book a delight to scientist and lay. 


man alike. S. SEELEY 


Nuki 
by Alma Houston 
(Longmans, Green, Toronto, $3.25) 


At last a good story has been written about 
the 


children 8 to 12 years will enjoy, and by some 


Canadian Eskimos, in a manner that 
one W ho knows the Eskimos as they really are 
Alma Houston 


James, who illustrates the book with excellent 


accompanied her husband, 
drawings, when they visited Eskimo camps ir 
the Hudson Bay region. James Houston is the 
Arctic representative of the Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild, and he has done a great deal of 


Eskimos ir 


collecting 


good work in encouraging the 


their native handicrafts, and in 
their art for sale in southern Canada and the 
United States. These two artists, through their 
many summer and winter visits, have come t 
know and appreciate the problems and the 
peaceful way of life of these happy, friendly 
inhabitants of Arctic Canada. 

The story of “Nuki” is the story of a year i 
the life of an Eskimo boy of 


southern Baffin Island. Pleasantly and simply 


11-year-old 


written the story describes the adventures 0! 
Nuki both 


summer. In addition to interesting chapters 


and his family in winter and 
(my 7-year-old boy demanded a whole chapter 
every evening, and both father and son en 
joyed them!), Mrs. Houston has woven in 4 
great many facts and accurate description o 
the Eskimos, and their 


daily and seasonal activities. Teachers Ww! 


their environment, 
learn a great deal about such things as sno 
house building, seal-hunting, folklore, whales, 
polar bears, and the inner, sensitive feelings @ 
the Eskimos. Youngsters will be thrilled wil 
the stories and will absorb a great deal o 
knowledge Arctic and th 


Eskimo inhabitants. With so much inaccurate 


about Canada 
semi-fiction being written about the North by 
casual visitors it is a real pleasure to find 8 
new book which happily combines educate! 


with entertainment. J. Lewis Rosins® 
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Australia Her Story 
by Kylie Tennant 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., $3.00) 


Mis. Kylie Tennant has done her country 
good s -rvice with this book. She has presented 
yy account of Australia’s development with 
real brilliance, and the story holds the reader 
from the first page to the last. While she has 
gathered her facts with the care of an accurate 
historian, she flashes them before us with an 
enthralling vigour even when her story touches 
the grimmest depths of tragedy and human 
nisery. She traces carefully the painful steps 
ypwards, through early days of piracy, convict 
vttlements, slave-raiding to provide cheap 
abour for sheep rearing or whaling, and the 
lark shadows of early bush-ranging, and the 
gold fever. Through it all appear character 
sketches of those strong and able leaders who 
rose up to guide their countrymen. safely 
through the storms of distress and lawlessness, 
nto a coherent nationhood, and who led the 
way triumphantly through bitter disputes 
und misgivings to the proclamation of the 
Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act 
f 1900. Thereafter with improved methods of 
trade and communication, the country forges 
ihead with such speed that it is hard for social 
egislation to keep abreast of the material 
rogress. The history swells in volume and 


ree as, under the capable leadership of her 


(Continued on page XIII) 
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selected from the Canadian Geographical Journal 
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page X1 


emerges 


Continued from 


proudly 


thar 


statesmen, Australia 
h t ried ty ger 


to develop the boundless gifts with which 


wh 


nature has endowed her, and to face the fact 
that she is no longer a distant continent 
isolated in the southern seas, but an integral 
force in the world-wide problems of today 

A concise chronology at the end of the book 
aids greatly in 
events. 


sequence of 


S. SEELEY 


following the 


Unseen Life of New York 
by Dr. William Beebe 


(McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. $4.50) 


Dr. William Beebe has done much to trans- 
late into the vernacular the most remote secrets 
on this planet. He has descended into the vast 
depths of the ocean to tell us of marine life 
that man had never seen before, and now in 
his latest book, Unseen Life of New York, he 
opens our eyes to things so near at hand that 
we forget to notice them. Sometimes indeed 
that is not our fault, for the author reveals to 
us the mysteries of our living neighbours that 
may be too young, too old, too small, too 
transparent, or too familiar for us to recognize 
when we do come within range of them. Others 
again fly too high or too fast for our sight, 


while yet others swim too deep; but he assures | 


us that the naturalist can find abundant 
material for study within the confines of New 
York, or any large city. As to the fossil beasts 
who once dwelt where New York stands, he 
says, “No Noah's Ark or zoo ever equalled the 
parade of life which has called New York 
home”. Even today there are no less than 
fifty-two species of amphibians and reptiles 
who live and thrive within the city, and two 
hundred species of birds have been counted in 
Central Park. Even Wall Street is full of 
algae and fungus, and a pile on any wharf by 
the river will furnish evidence of metropolitan 
seaweed. Of course there are some observation 
posts in the city more suited than others to the 
study of those little New Yorkers who possess 
wings, fins, scales, or a few extra limbs, and the 
post specially recommended by the author is 
the torch in the hand of the statue of Liberty. 
But for those who do not like great heights, a 
stroll around the Zoological park will reveal 
much wild life that knows nothing of bars and 
cages. In summertime butterflies and beetles, 
fish and turtles, squirrels and small lizards 
gambol as freely as the human visitors in the 
park, and if you hold an open umbrella upside 
down under some leafy bush, then shake the 
bush hard, you will be surprised at the number 
of leaves and twigs that suddenly develop 
Wings and legs wherewith to flee from your 
disturbing presence. What remains in your 
umbrella could keep you busy at your micro- 
scope for weeks to come. But whether we are 
naturalists or not, the gay and fresh spirit of 
this book stimulates our desire to observe 
something of the life of those tiny creatures 
who share our city and find shelter close at 
hand in our parks and ponds and trees. 

S. SEELEY 
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The Spanish “Piece of Eight,” 
famous in buccaneering days, was often 
cut into eight pieces, to provide small change. 
Each bit was worth 122 cents. Hence, two bits 


equalled 25 cents—a quarter dollar. 
So that was the start of it all! 


Small deposits are as welcome as large at 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce—where 
so many Canadians from coast to coast have savings 
accounts. For a home of your own, or something 


to put in that home, savings can be 


the start of it all! 
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The Canadian Geographical Society, 
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In evergreen British Columbia a different winter holiday awaits you. Thrill to the 
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British Columbia 
Government 
Travel Bureau, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 





